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DESCRIPTION  . 


OP 

THE  VIEW  OF  MEXICO? 

fl50  feet  long  by  18  feet  high.) 

■  »»»e#  0»««— 

The  Capital  of  Mexico  Proper,  and  of  all  Mexico,  or  New 
Spain,  (the  oldest  city  in  America  of  which  there  is  any  au¬ 
thentic  account,)  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  plain,  or  ta¬ 
ble-land,  called  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  7470  feet  above  the  lev¬ 
el  of  the  sea;  from  which  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico  rise  in  va¬ 
rious  groups,  to  the  height  of  from  14,000  to  17,000  feet; — 
long.  90°  0'  30"  W.  lat.  19°  25'  45"  N.  The  air  of  this  ele¬ 
vated  region  is  extremely  salubrious:  although  under  the  tor¬ 
rid  zone,  it  enjoys,  from  its  height,  all  the  advantages  of  a 
temperate  climate,  and  its  inhabitants  attain  to  as  great  longev¬ 
ity  as  those  of  any  part  of  the  globe.  In  the  coldest  season, 
the  mean  heat  of  the  day  is  from  55  to  70°  Fahrenheit,  and 
in  the  summer  never  above  75°  in  the  shade:  the  mean  tem¬ 
perature  is  about  62°,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  Rome. 
Fires  are  unknown,  except  for  culinary  purposes. 

The  original,  splendid,  and  but  little  known  city  of  Mexico, 
or  Tinochtitlan,  was  founded,  according  to  the  hieroglyphic 
picture  histories,*  and  oral  traditions  of  its  early  inhabitants, 
about  the  year  1325,  by  several  tribes  who  had  emigrated 
from  Aztlan,  on  the  north  borders  of  the  Californian  gulph, 
about  1 160;  and,  after  56  years’  wandering,  settled  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Zumpango,  Tepeyacac,  and  A  cocola,  where  they  remain¬ 
ed,  continually  harrassed  by  the  princes  of  Xaltocan,  and  part 
of  the  time  slaves  to  the  king  of  Colhuacan,t  until  1325,  when, 
in  obedience  to  an  oracle  preserved  amongst  them,  (which  fix¬ 
ed  the  termination  of  their  migration  at  the  spot  where  they 
should  discover  an  eagle  sitting  on  a  nopal,  the  roots  of  which 


*Fac  similies  of  these  picture  histones  may  be  seen  in  the  the  third  volume 
»f  Purchas’s  collection.  Several  of  them  were  taken  to  England  by  Mr. 
Bullock,  and  are  now  returned  to  the  archives  of  Mexico. 

I  The  Mexicans  were  not  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  plain.  The  kingdom 
of  Toltecan,  which  is  supposed  to  have  existed  four  centuries,  and  was  dis¬ 
persed  about  the  year  1052,  by  four  years  dearth  and  sickness;  the  Chichi- 
mecs,  the  Nalinaltees,  the  Calhaucnas,  &c.  &e.  all  preceded  the  Mexicans. — 
OiA-viesao, 
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penetrated  a  rock,)  they  commenced  building  the  city  on  some 
small  islands  in  the  midst  of  lake  Tezouco,  the  rock  on  which 
the  oracle  was  fulfilled,  forming  the  foundation  of  the  great  Te- 
ocali,  or  Temple  of  Mexitli,  or  Huitzilopochlli  *  At  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Cortez,  in  1520.  the  city  (which  was  approached  by 
three  causeways  of  stone)  and  provinces  were  governed  by 
Montezuma,  the  ninth  sovereign;  and,  according  to  Bernal  Di- 
ez  and  other  writers  of  the  time,  the  Mexicans  had  attained  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  wealth  and  splendor;  were  considera¬ 
bly  advanced  in  arts  and  manufactures;  and  were  considered 
the  most  enlightened  nation  of  the  American  continent.!  The 
effect  produced  on  the  Spaniards  by  their  first  view  of  the 
city,  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Robertson:  “When  in  descending 
the  mountains  of  Chaleo,  the  Spaniards  first  beheld  the  plain 
of  Mexico,  one  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  on  the  face 
of  the  earth;  when  they  observed  the  fertile  and  cultivated 
fields,  stretching  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach;  when  they 
saw  a  lake,  resembling  the  sea  in  extent,  encompassed  with 
large  towns,  and  discovered  the  capital  city,  rising  upon  an  is¬ 
land  in  the  middle,  adorned  with  its  temples  and  turrets,  the 
scene  so  far  exceeded  their  imagination,  that  some  believed  the 
fanciful  descriptions  of  romance  realized,  and  that  enchanted 
palaces  and  gilded  domes  were  presented  to  their  views:  others 
could  hardly  pursuade  themselves,  that  this  wonderful  specta¬ 
cle  was  any  thing  more  than  a  dream.”  Cortez  himself  speaks 
of  the  city  as  very  beautiful,  containing  magnificent  buildings, 
canals,  squares,  &c.  and  having  at  least  60,000  inhabitants. — 
The  city  was  beseiged  for  seventy-five  days  and  nights,  with¬ 
out  intermission,  and  was  defended  by  the  Mexicans,  street  by 
street,  with  the  most  determined  bravery:  both  victors  and 
vanquished  destroyed  all  in  their  power,  and  committed  cru¬ 
elties  without  parallel  in  history.  On  the  13th  of  August,  1521, 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  buildings  being  demolished,  the 
canals  choked  up,  and  every  means  of  defence  being  at  an  end, 
the  Mexicans  surrendered.  The  fate  of  the  capital  decided 
that  of  the  empire;  the  provinces  immediately  submitted: 
Mexico  became  a  colony  of  Spain,  and  from  that  period  enjoy- 


*  Clavigero. 

fWhen  Cortez  landed  lie  received  presents  from  Montezuma,  which,  in  a 
letter  to  his  sovereign,  he  describes  to  consist  of  “fine  cotton  cloth,  boxes  of 
pearls,  ornaments  in  feathers,  and  various  articles  in  gold  and  silver,  the 
beautiful  workmanship  of  which  was  only  exceeded  by  the  value  of  the  ma¬ 
terials.” — Letters  oe  Cortez. 

Amongst  other  things  were  two  dishes:  one  of  gold,  representing  the  sun, 
the  other  silver,  the  moon — the  latter  was  valued  at  20,000  pounds  sterling. 
— ■Berxai.d  Diez. 


& 


ed  an  uninterrupted  tranquillity  for  nearly  three  centuries;  no 
internal  hostility  have  disturbed,  nor  foot  of  a  foreign  enemy 
trod  the  soil,  annually  distributing  over  Europe  treasure,  to  an 
almost  incredible  amount. 

The  invasion  of  Spain  by  France,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Spanish  arms,  and  the  great  progress  made  towards  the  subju¬ 
gation  of  the  mother  country,  placed  the  Mexicans  in  rather  a 
critical  situation.  Although  they  professed  allegiance  to  the 
existing  government,  in  all  its  fortunes,  and  a  firm  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  submit  to  the  usurped  power  of  France,  yet.  under 
these  expressk  ns  of  loyalty,  a  party  was  formed  whose  aim 
was  complete  independence.  The  flame  rapidly  spread;  and 
the  crisis  being  hastened  by  a  violent  exercise  of  authority,  at 
Queritaro,  (in  the  arrest  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Cabil- 
do,)  the  standard  of  liberty  was  first  hoisted  on  the  15th  of 
September,  1810;  and  the  struggle  was  continued  with  various 
success  until  1819,  when  the  exertions  of  the  patriots  were  al¬ 
most  extinguished.  The  revolution  in  Spain,  which  followed 
the  revolt  in  the  island  of  Leon,  again  revived  their  hopes. — 
"The  viceroy  Apodaca,  havipg  evaded  the  proclamation  of  the 
constitution  to  which  Ferdinand  had  subscribed,  discontent  was 
openly  manifested  in  every  provine,  headed  by  general  Perbide, 
who  had  long  served  in  the  royal  army,  and  possessed  the  most 
extensive  influence,  the  revolution  assumed  a  formidable  ap¬ 
pearance.  On  the  arrival  of  general  O’Donoju,  the  new  vice¬ 
roy,  he  found  the  country  he  came  to  govern  an  independent 
state,  no  longer  subject  to  Spain.  On  the  24th  of  August,  1821, 
he  signed  the  treaty  of  Cordova,  from  which  the  Mexicans 
date  their  independence;  and  their  first  congress  met  on  the 
24th  of  the  following  February. 

Fifteen  years  of  internal  anarchy,  with  all  its  concomitant  mis¬ 
eries,  has  wrought  a  melancholy  alteration  in  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  fortunes  of  individuals;  a  few  years,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  effect  as  great  a  change  for  the  better.  Possessing  all 
ihe  material  for  a  most  extensive  exchange,  Mexico  offers  the 
greatest  advantages  to  commercial  speculation:  the  employment 
of  its  present  very  numerous  and  unemployed  population,  by  a 
combination  of  foreign  talent,  capital  and  machinery,  together 
with  an  active  and  unrestricted  intercourse,  will  raise  them 
from  the  lethargy  and  shackles  in  which  they  have  been  so 
long  bound  by  the  narrow  and  barbarous  policy  of  Spain,  to  that 
rank  amongst  nations,  which,  from  their  character,  the  fertility 
of  their  soil,  and  the  almost  inexhaustible  riches  of  their  mines, 
they  are  so  well  calculated  .to  maintain. 

The  present  city  commenced  in  1524,  occupies  the  same 
site  as  ancient  Mexico,  but  is  not  so  large;  and  artificial  means 
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having  been  employed  (o  reduce  the  lake  Tezcuco,*  there  now 
intervenes  between  the  water  and  the  city  a  morass,  about  two 
miles  in  breadth,  through  which  are  five  calzada ,  or  cause¬ 
ways;  three  originally  built  by  the  Mexicans,  and  two  by  the 
Spaniards.  Approached  by  the  great  road  from  Vera  Cruz,  the 
appearance  of  the  city  is  not  particularly  striking;  but  viewed 
from  an  elevation  in  the  interior,  the  regularity  of  the  streets, 
the  beauty  and  extent  of  the  public  buidings,  the  number  and 
variegated  colors  of  the  houses,  the  luxuriant  appearance  of 
the  surrounding  valley ,t studded  with  numerous  towns  and  vil- 
ages,  and  the  extensive  lakes,  covered  with  the  boats  of  the 
Indians,  and  bordered  by  their  chinampas ,  or  floating  gardens; 
the  whole  enclosed  by  a  vast  amphitheatre  of  lofty  mountains, 
form  a  scene  magnificent  and  beautiful  beyond  description. 

The  circumference  of  the  city  is  about  eight  miles;  the 
streets,  many  of  which  are  two  miles  in  length,  run  nearly 
north  and  southeast  and  west,  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles.  They  are  well  paved  with  porphyry,  and  are  kept  ex¬ 
tremely  clean,  by  means  of  sewers  running  through  the  centre 
of  each.  At  night,  they  are  lighted  with  convex  lamps.  Wa¬ 
ter  can  always  be  procured  at  the  depth  of  three  feet,  but  of 
bad  quality,  the  same  as  that  of  lake  Tezcuco.  An  abundant  sup 
ply  of  good  water  is,  however,  brought  to  the  city  by  the  means 
of  two  acqueducts;  the  one  from  the  Santa  Fe,  33,464  feet  in 
length;  the  other  from  Chapultepec,  10,826  feet  in  length;  and 
is  conveyed  from  the  reservoirs  to  the  houses  by  the  water  car¬ 
riers  (a  numerous  body,)  in  large  jars.  The  houses  are  regu¬ 
lar,  and  strongly  built  with  a  porphyry,  of  vitreous  feldspath, 
ora  porous  amygdaloid,  called  tetzontli :  they  are  square,  with 
an  open  court  in  the  centre,  usually  filled  with  flowering  shrubs 
in  china  vases.  They  seldom  exceed  three  stories  in  height, 
and  the  roofs,  being  flat,  form  an  agreeable  terrace.  External¬ 
ly,  they  are  painted  of  various  bright  colors,  or  covered  with 
porcelain,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  owners;  and  have  one 
or  two  balconies  of  light  Biscayan  iron,  gilt  or  bronzed.  Some 
have  passages  from  scripture  painted  on  their  fronts.  The  apart¬ 
ments,  (the  upper  of  which  are  the  principal,)  are  usually  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height:  they  are  gaudily  painted,  but  the 


*  Surrounded  by  high  mountains,  Mexico  was  constantly  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  inundation.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  occurred  in  1629, 
when  water  remained  at  the  height  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  in  the  streets, 
for  five  years.  To  remedy  these  evils,  a  canal,  called  the  Desague  real  do 
Huehuetoca,  has  been  cut  through  the  rock  of  Nochistonga,  to  carry  off  the 
waters  of  the  Guantitlan  and  Zumpango.  From  frequent  alterations  and  er¬ 
rors,  this  work  was  not  completed  until  1789,  having  been  in  progress  nearly 
two  centuries,  at  the  cost  of  one  million  sterling. 

j-The  valley  of  Mexico  is  of  an  oval  form,  18  3-4  leagues  in  length,  by  12 
and  a  half  in  breadth;  of  which  the  lakes  of  Tezcuco,  San  Christoval,  Zum¬ 
pango,  Xochimilco  and  Chaleo,  occupy  about  22  leagues. 
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vast  wealth,  displayed  before  the  revolution,  has  disappeared: 
the  various  utensils  of  gold,  the  solid  silver  picture  frames,  the 
chandeliers,  &c.  then  to  be  found  in  almost  every  house,  are 
now  no  more;  having  nearly  all  passed  through  the  mint  for 
the  service  of  the  state. 

There  are  fifty-six  monasteries,  nunneries  and  churches  in 
the  city;  all  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  ar¬ 
chitecture,  or  the  richness  and  value  of  their  internal  decora¬ 
tions  There  is  but  one  theatre,  which  is  of  large  dimensions, 
and  contains  four  tier  of  boxes;  but  was  so  badly  attended,  that 
during  Mr.  Bullock’s  visit  in  1823,  its  final  close  was  an¬ 
nounced.  The  shops  are  not  numerous;  neither  is  their  ap¬ 
pearance  at  all  attractive,  the  fronts  being  open,  and  the  arti¬ 
cles  sold  mostly  manufactured  in  sight,  without  the  least  indica¬ 
tion  of  wealth;  few  have  even  the  name  of  the  owner  painted 
on  them.  The  barbers  and  the  pulque-sellers*  make  the  great¬ 
est  show:  the  former  being  decorated  with  the  various  utensils 
of  the  trade,  intermixed  with  large  gilt  basons,  and  pictures  of 
saints;  the  latter  neatly  arranged  with  bottles  of  various  co¬ 
lored  spirits.  Confectioners  and  coach-makers  are  numerous, 
as  are  the  milleners,  in  which  twenty  or  thirty  young  men  are 
usually  employed  in  making  caps,  and  other  articles  of  female 
finery.  The  bakers  have  large  establishments,  and  their  jour¬ 
neymen  are  absolutely  slaves,  being  never  permitted  to  leave 
the  place  in  which  they  work.  During  the  revolution,  this  sys¬ 
tem  was  for  a  short  time  abolished,  and  the  city  remained  for 
several  days  without  bread. 

The  resident  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  between  150,000 
and  160,000;  of  these  nearly  two  thousand  are  monks  and 
nuns,  and  about  ten  thousand  more  are  attached  to  religious 
houses  and  colleges.  The  number  of  white  Europeans  does 
not  exceed  two  thousand;  of  these  the  females  are  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  only  one  to  one  hundred;  the  remainder  are  mixed 
castes  and  Indians.  There  are  about  thirty  thousand  persons, 
chiefly  Indians,  destitute  of  any  habitation;  they  are  called 
Guachinangos,  and  much  resemble  the  Lazzaroni  of  Naples; 
their,  chief  employment  is  carrying  water,  sweeping  the 
streets,  or  begging;  and,  as  very  little  work  enables  them  to 
buy  pulque,  they  are  frequently  intoxicated,  when  they  are  re¬ 
moved  by  the  police;  thus  passing  their  time  pretty  equally 
between  work,  drunkenness,  and  imprisonment. 

*Pulque,  the  favorite  drink  of  the  Mexicans,  is  extracted  from  the  ma¬ 
guey,  or  great  American  aloe,  at  the  time  of  throwing  up  its  flower-stem;  it 
is  hollowed  in  the  centre,  and  the  juice,  which  should  have  supplied  the 
flower,  taken  from  it  daily  for  about  two  months,  which  juice,  when  ferment¬ 
ed,  is  immediately  fit  for  drinking.  A  very  strong  brandy  is  also  obtained 
by  distillation.  So  great  is  the  consumption,  that  the  duty  collected  at  the 
city  gates,  amounts  annually  to  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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PLATE  I. 

JVo ♦  2 —  De  los  Viscaynos. 

A  large  manfactory  for  lace.  The  tower  contiguous,  is  part 
of  the  ruins  of  the  monastery  of  St  Philip,  now  used  as  a 
stable  for  the  Count  de  Regia,  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Mexi¬ 
co.  His  stud  is  remarkably  fine,  all  stallions  of  the  Andalu¬ 
sian  breed;  the  best  he  values  at  two  thousand  dollars:  they  are 
each  kept  in  a  separate  room,  with  a  boarded  floor,  and  careful¬ 
ly  groomed,  but  are  not  allowed  straw  or  litter  of  any  kind. 

JVo.  4 — Chapultepec . 

The  palace  of  the  viceroy  Galvez,  on  the  hill  of  Chapulte¬ 
pec;  although  it  has  externally  the  appearance  of  a  merely  or¬ 
namental  building,  is  strongly  fortified  towards  the  city,  with 
salient  walls  and  parapets  for  cannon.  There  are  also  vaults  ca¬ 
pable  of  containing  many  months’ provisions.  About  one  and 
a  half  millions  of  livres  were  expended  on  this  building,  which 
is  now  going  fast  to  ruin.  In  the  gardens  are  some  immense 
cypresses:  Mr.  Bullock  estimates  the  trunks  at  sixty  feet  in 
circumference.  There  is  a  manufactory  of  arms  belonging  to 

the  government  at  this  place. 

\ 

JVo.  5 — -Los  Cigarros . 

A  very  large  building,  where  above  six  hundred  persons  are 
constantly  employed  in  making  cigarros  and  puros.  The  mo* 
nopoly  of  tobacco,  where  smoking  is  so  much  indulged  in  by 
both  sexes,  was  a  profitable  branch  of  the  revenue,  and  produc¬ 
ed  the  old  government  4,500,000  dollars  annually.  Orizaba 
and  Cordova  were  the  onl)  districts  in  which  it  was  allowed  to 
be  raised.  All  that  was  gathered  was  obliged  to  be  sold  to 
the  government,  and  when  manufactured  was  retailed  at  the 
royal  Estancos. 

JVo  6 — Espirito  Santo . 

This  church  is  the  most  gaudy  in  Mexico,  being  profusely 
Govered  with  ornaments  ot  every  description,  in  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible  taste. 

JVo.  8 — St.  Francisco * 

The  Franciscan  convent  is  an  immense  establishment,  with 
an  income  of  21,000  pounds  per  annum,  principally  from  alms* 
The  church,  cloisters,  &c.  are  covered  with  pictures^  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  life  and  miracles  of  its  patron. 
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Immediately  opposite  the  convent  is  a  national  establishment 
for  lending:  money  on  plate,  jewels,  &c.  The  property  remains 
a  certain  time  at  a  small  interest,  and,  if  not  then  redeemed,  is 
sold  to  the  higest  bidder;  and  after  deducting  the  interest  and 
expenses,  the  overplus  is  returned  to  the  original  owner. 

No.  9 — La  Profesa . 

The  church  belonging  to  this  convent  is  one  of  the  most  mo¬ 
dern  in  Mexico,  and  is  next  in  size  to  the  cathedral.  There 
are  a  series  of  pictures  in  it,  representing  the  heart  of  man 
possessed  by  the  Devil  and  the  deadly  sins,  and  the  regenera¬ 
tion  of  it  to  religion  and  virtue. 

No.  10 — La  Jllameda. 

A  large  park,  planted  with  a  vaiety  of  trees  in  lines  diverg¬ 
ing  from  the  different  centres,  and  laid  out  with  paved  walks. 
In  the  middle  is  a  large  basin,  from  which  water  is  supplied  to 
all  parts. 

The  Passeo,  near  the  Alameda,  is  a  broad  road,  about  two 
miles  in  length,  raised  three  feet  above  the  surrounding  mead¬ 
ow;  and  planted  on  each  side  with  tall  stiff  willows  resembling 
Lombardy  poplars.  These  places  are  much  frequented  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  and  the  varied  and  splendid  costumes  of 
the  various  classes  in  Mexico,  are  here  seen  to  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  usual  dress  of  ladies  and  children  is  black, 
the  head  being  covered  by  a  veil  only.  On  holidays  their  dress 
is  more  gay;  artificial  flowers  being  abundantly  used.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  costume,  or  a  light  jacket  of  printed  calico,  is  the  dress 
of  the  higher  classes  of  males;  the  long  cloak  is  universally 
worn.  The  dress  of  the  Pasanos,  or  country  gentlemen,  is 
the  most  showy  and  expensive;  an  embroidered  shirt;  a  jack¬ 
et  of  printed  calico;  a  manga,  or  cloak  of  cloth,  velvet  or  cal¬ 
ico  embroidered,  or  laced  with  gold;  breeches  of  colored  leath¬ 
er,  open  at  the  knee,  ornamented  with  silver  lace,  and  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  small  silver  buttons;  shoes  or  boots  of  soft  leather, 
over  which  are  tied  gaiters  of  cinnamon-colored  leather,  cu¬ 
riously  carved  in  relief,  which  generally  cost  forty  or  fifty 
dollars  per  pair,  and  when  embossed  with  gold  or  silver,  from 
100  to  $>150;  and  a  large  flat  hat  with  a  gold  band.  When  they 
ride,  their  horses  are  equally  splenaed;  the  large  Spanish  sad¬ 
dle  and  stirrups  are  covered  with  gold  and  silver;  and  the  hin¬ 
der  part  of  the  animal  is  usually  enveloped  in  a  covering  of 
stiff  jacked  leather,  called  a  Cortez  shield,  terminating  in  a 
fringe  of  iron  chain.  Their  ladies  appear  in  a  worked  shift,  a 
light  open  jacket,  and  a  petticoat  of  some  bright  color,  embroi¬ 
dered  and  spangled.  •  The  lower  classes  wear  linen,  woollen, 
or  leather  jackets  and  trowsers,  and  straw  hats;  many,  only  a 
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blanket,  worn  as  a  toga.  The  women,  in  jackets  or  petticoats 
of  calico. 

No.  11 — Miner  ia. 

The  School  of  Mines,  recently  erected,  is  not  to  be  equal¬ 
led  in  extent  and  beauty  of  architecture,  by  any  similar  build¬ 
ing  in  Europe.  It  cost  $>125,000,  and  has  been  liberally  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  mineholders  and  wealthy  inhabitants;  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  foundation  not  being  well  secured,  it  has  given 
Way.  Part  has  already  been  pulled  down,  and  it  is  feared  the 
remainder  must  soon  follow.  It  contains  an  excellent  philoso¬ 
phical  apparatus,  and  a  collection  of  minerals;  but  the  funds 
having,  during  the  revolution,  been  diverted  to  other  uses, 
the  lectures  and  studies  have  ceased. 

On  the  azotea,  or  flat  roof  of  this  building,  is  the  observato¬ 
ry,  from  which  the  baron  Humboldt  made  his  astronomical  cal¬ 
culations. 

No.  1 7  —Casa  de  Stado. 

The  palace  of  Montezuma  stood  on  this  spot,  and  occupied 
the  ground  from  the  street  of  Tacuba  to  the  monastery  of  the 
Profeza.  Cortez  originally  occupied  the  palace;  but,  it  being 
found  more  suitable  for  the  Audencia,  he  resigned  it,  and  built 
the  present  Casa  de  Stado,  which  has  descended,  with  the  rest 
of  the  heritage,  to  the  Neapolitan  duke  de  Monteleon,  its  pre¬ 
sent  occupant. 

No.  20- — Calle  de  Tacuba . 

The  ancient  street  of  Tlacopan.  At  the  first  entry  of  the 
Spaniards  into  Mexico,  they  were  lodged  in  the  palace  of  king 
Axajacatl,  in  this  street:  it  Was  there  they  sustained  the  as¬ 
saults  of  the  Mexicans:  it  was  there  that  Montezuma  was  en¬ 
trapped,  kept  prisoner,  and  finally  killed  whilst  endeavoring  to 
quell  a  tumult  amongst  his  own  subjects.  The  ruins  of  this 
palace  are  still  visible:  and  it  was  down  this  street,  towards  the 
mountain  of  Tepeyacac,  that  the  Spaniards  made  their  disas¬ 
trous  retreat  on  the  nocbe  trieste,  (melancholy  night,)  1st  of 
August,  1520.  A  small  bridge  in  the  Calzaday  preserves  the 
name  of  Salto  de  Alvarado,  (Alvarado’s  leap,)  in  memory  of 
a  prodigious  leap  taken  by  don  Pedro  Alvarado,  who,  being 
closely  pressed,  cleared  at  a  bound,  a  dyke  of  great  breadth. 

No.  23 — St.  Domingo , 

The  Dominican  convent  is  of  great  extent,  and  has  occa¬ 
sionally  been  used  as  a  state  prison.  The  executions  of  the 
inquisition  took  place  in  the  court-yard.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  splendidly  ornamented,  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
and  sanctuaries  being  richly  gilt 
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No.  25 — Casa  de  V  Ynquisicion. 

An  elegant  building,  exhibiting  but  little  appearance  of  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  erected.  It  is  at  present  occupied 
as  a  polytechnic  school,  the  inquisition  having  been  abolished 
by  Iturbide,  in  1820. 

No.  27 — Plaza  de  Gallos. 

Cock-fighting  is  an  amusement  common  to  all  Spanish  Ame¬ 
rica,  from  which  the  government  derives  an  annual  income  of 
$^5,000.  Large  sums  are  betted  by  both  rich  and  poor;  and 
the  cocks  being  armed  writh  slashers,  the  contest  is  soon  over. 

No.  29 —  The  CathedraL 

Is  erected  on  the  precise  spot  whereon  stood  the  great  Teo- 
calli  of  Huitzi.opochli,  many  of  the  idols  and  gods  of  which 
lie  buried  beneath  the  foundation.  The  length;,  including  a 
small  building  behind  the  altar,  is  500  feet;  the  breadth,  in 
front,  420;  it  occupied  ninety  years  in  building.  A  small  por¬ 
tion  is  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  two  towers,  which  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  pilasters,  statutes,  &c.  in  the  Italian  taste,  are  ve¬ 
ry  beautiful,  and  of  recent  erection.  The  present  View  having 
been  taken  from  the  summit  of  one,  it  was,  of  course,  impossi¬ 
ble  to  introduce  them  in  the  painting.  In  the  north-west  wall 
is  a  large  stone  of  basaltic  porphyry,  called  Montezuma’s 
Watch,  on  the  exposed  side  of  which  are  cut  in  relief,  various 
singular  figures  and  characters,  representing  the  Mexican  cal¬ 
endar.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  profusely  ornamented 
with  carving,  gilding,  pictures,  (some  good)  and  painted  stat¬ 
utes.  The  altar  is  enclosed  by  a  massive  railing  of  metal,  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain  so  much  gold,  that  a  silversmith  of  Mexico, 
offered  to  replace  it  by  one  of  solid  silver  of  the  same  weight. 
The  churches  of  Mexico  are  not  divided  into  pews;  no  distinc¬ 
tion  being  made  in  places  of  worship.  The  ground  beneath  is 
the  burial-place.  Funerals  are  conducted  in  a  most  unosten¬ 
tatious  manner;  the  corpse  is  carried  to  its  resting-place  in  a 
coffin,  which  has  been  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  many  pre¬ 
ceding  generations;  and  no  monument,  or  even  an  inscription, 
marks  the  place  where  they  are  deposited. 

No.  30 — La  Encarnacion. 

This  church  which  is  attached  to  a  large  convent  of  the  same 
name,  is  particularly  rich  and  splendid:  the  high  altar  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  pyramid  of  embossed  silver,  fifteen  feet  in 
height. 
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Ao.  32 — Calzaday  miena  de  Guadalupe . 

On  the  barren  rock  of  Tepeyacac,  to  which  the  Calzaday 
leads,  formerly  stood  the  temple  of  the  Mexican  Ceres,  To- 
nantzin;  on  which  site  is  now  erected  the  magnificent  church 
of  Neustra  Senora  de  Guadalupe.  This  church  contains  a  mi¬ 
raculous  picture  of  the  Virgin.  “The  Virgin  appeared  to  a 
peasant,  and  ordered  him  to  impart  to  the  archbishop  a  vision 
he  had  seen.  Awed  by  the  magnificence  of  the  prelate,  the 
peasant  omitted  his  mission.  The  Virgin  again  appeared,  and 
he  asked  for  a  token:  the  following  day  he  found  the  barren 
hill  covered  with  beautiful  flowers;  some  of  these  he  present¬ 
ed  to  the  archbishop.  The  tale,  so  corroborated,  was  instantly 
credited;  a  procession  was  formed  to  the  rock,  where  the  mira¬ 
culous  picture  was  found,  and  the  present  richly  endowed 
church  erected  for  its  reception.”  At  a  short  distance  is  a  mi¬ 
neral  spring,  and  a  small  chapel. 

Ar0.  33 — Py  rami  das  de  St.  Juan. 

Called  by  the  Indians  Tonatiuh  Ytzaqual  (house  of  the  Sun,) 
and  Metzli  Ytzaqual  (house  of  the  Moon.)  The  pyramid  of 
the  sun,  the  most  southern,  is  171,  and  the  moon  140  feet  in 
height:  they  are  surrounded  by  a  group  of  several  hundred 
small  pyramids,  of  29  or  30  feet  in  height,  dedicated  to  the 
stars.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Toultec 
nation,  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  It  was  near  this  place, 
that  Cortez  engaged  and  defeated  an  innumerable  host  of  In¬ 
dians,  who  opposed  his  retreat  after  the  dreadful  first  of  Au¬ 
gust. 

PLATE  II. 

Aro.  1 — Lake  of  Tezcuco. 

The  lake  of  Tezcuco  is  about  ten  square  leagues  in  extent, 
and  from  nine  to  sixteen  feet  in  depth:  it  formerly  completely 
surrounded  the  city,  and  was  more  than  double  its  present  size. 
On  the  opposite  border  is  the  city  of  Tezcuco,  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Acolhuacan,  supposed  to  have  been  built  much 
earlier  than  Mexico;  and  the  remains  of  temples,  palaces,  &c. 
prove  it  to  have  been  much  larger.  Within  a  very  short  dis¬ 
tance,  on  the  conical  mountain  of  Tezcozingo,  is  the  Bano  de 
Montezuma,  consisting  of  a  basin,  twelve  feet  by  eight;  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  well,  five  feet  by  four  deep,  and  a 
throne  or  chair,  all  cut  in  the  solid  porphyry  rock.  The  Bano 
commands  a  most  extensive  view  of  the  whole  valley,  as  well 
as  the  city  of  Mexico,  from  which  it  is  distant  nearly  thirty 
miles. 
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No.  3 — Tenon  de  los  Banos. 

At  this  place  are  warm  mineral  springs,  and  baths  for  the 
use  of  invalids,  which  are  much  frequented;  also  the  saltworks 
which  supply  the  city.  The  same  works,  and  the  same  pro¬ 
cess  in  the  manufacture,  were  in  use  in  the  time  of  Montezuma. 

No.  4 — Santa  Teresa  la  Antigua. 

A  very  hansotne  church;  the  arclytecture  in  good  taste,  and 
the  interior  richly  ornamented. 

No.  10 — Casa  de  Moneda. 

The  mint  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  palace,  being  364 
feet  in  front,  by  260  in  depth.  The  silver  which  comes  from 
the  mines  in  bars,  after  being  refined  and  melted  into  narrow 
pieces,  is,  by  a  succession  of  wooden  machinery;  (of  which 
there  are  ten  sets,  worked  by  sixty  mules,)  drawn  into  long 
thin  strips,  the  size  and  thickness  of  a  dollar;  then,  by  means 
of  fifty-two  screw-presses,  being  cut  round,  are  weighed,  regu¬ 
lated,  then  stamped  by  fly-presses,  of  which  there  are  twenty. 
This  machinery  is  said  to  be  capable  of  coining  100,000  dol¬ 
lars  in  ten  hours.  At  present,  the  number  of  men  employed 
is  under  200,  and  100  mules:  when  the  mines  were  in  a  state 
of  activity,  400  were  employed,  and  the  coinage  amounted 
to  500,000  pounds  sterling  per  annum.  During  the  last  three 
centuries,  about  £410,000,000  sterling  has  been  coined  in  this 
building,  and  issued  from  the  treasury,  which  is  contiguous. 
Gold  has  not,  on  an  avarage  of  several  years,  produced  above 
7.000  marks,  or  56,000  ounces.  The  silver  mines,  which  are 
about  3,000  in  number,  have  produced  in  a  series  of  years,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  (according  to  the 
revenue  books,  in  which  a  tax  called  the  fifths  is  registered,) 
22,170,000  piasters  and  taking  into  account  the  quantity  which 
has  probably  evaded  this  duty,  the  total  may  be  estimated  at 
25,000,000  piasters,  or  5,400,000  pounds  sterling  annually. 

Nearly  opposite  the  mint  is  the  palace  of  the  archbishop  of 
Mexico,  a  large  two-story  building,  not  in  the  least  remarka¬ 
ble  for  its  magnificence,  although  the  revenue  of  the  archbi¬ 
shop  is  130,000  dollars,  per  annum. 

No.  13 — Palacio. 

The  palace  of  the  viceroys,  commenced  by  Cortez  as  a  pal¬ 
ace  for  himself,  but  exchanged  writh  the  government  for  the 
present  casa  de  stado:  it  is  a  large  irregular  building,  in  the 
several  courts  and  squares  of  which,  are  the  mint,  prison,  bo¬ 
tanic  garden  and  most  of  the  public  offices.  In  the  public  li¬ 
brary  is  a  history  of  Mexico,  collected  by  order  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  in  40  vols.  4to. 
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JVb.  16 — IztaccihuatL 

Or  the  White  Woman,  a  mountain  of  Puebla, — 15,700  feet 
in  height. 

No.  17 — Popocatepetl. 

Or  the  Smoking  Mountain,  also  in  Puebla,  17,716  feet  in 
height. 

# 

No.  18 — Botanic  Garden . 

Although  the  garden  is  very  small,  being  in  one  ofthe  courts 
of  the  palace,  yet  it  contains  a  numerous  collection  of  all  that 
is  rare  and  beautiful  in  botany.  The  numerous  walks  are  pav¬ 
ed  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  and  bordered  by  pots  of  flowers: 
a  marble  fountain  in  the  centre,  supplies  in  small  streams,  all 
parts  of  the  garden,  where  the  plants  of  the  tropics,  as  well  as 
of  all  Europe,  flourish  and  blossom  in  the  open  air,  almost 
without  the  assistance  of  art. 

No.  20 — Universidad. 

The  University  of  Mexico  was  founded  in  1551,  and  is  well 
endowed.  The  building  is  very  spacious,  and  contains  a  neat 
library.  There  are  at  present  but  very  few  students,  although 
the  number  has  at  times  exceeded  2 00;  in  the  court  yard  lies 
buried  the  largest  Mexican  idol  that  has  yet  been  discovered, 
the  goddess  Teoyaomiqui. 

No.  25 — Plaza  del  Bolador. 

The  market  is  held  in  a  large  square,  near  the  Plaza  Major,, 
and  is  abundantly  supplied  from  the  neighboring  Haciendas 
with  beef,  mutton,  pork,  &c.  of  a  good  quality,  (veal  is  forbid¬ 
den  by  law,)  and  by  the  Indians  with  game,  wild  fowl.'*  fish, 
and  the  produce  of  their  gardens.  The  fruits  and  esculent  ve¬ 
getables  of  every  climate,  as  well  as  those  which  are  indigin- 
ous,  (many  of  extraordinary  shape  and  beautiful  color,  the 
names  even  of  which  are  unknown  here)  are  produced  in  the 
greatest  possible  perfection  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes.  So 
exceedingly  fertile  is  the  soil,  that,  after  the  rains,  if  a  few 
grains  of  maize,  which  is  the  chief  food  of  the  lower  class,  is 
pushed  into  the  ground,  in  ninety  days  a  rich  harvest  may  be 
gathered,  exceeding  by  two  hundred  fold  the  quantity  sown. 
Baron  Humboldt  asserts,  that  a  quarter  of  an  acre  planted  with 
bananas,  will  yield  44cwt.  of  nutritious  food;  and  that  all  the 


*Hennandez  describes  200  birds  peculiar  to  the  country;  of  which  Clavi- 
gero  enumerates  70  species  which  afford  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  food. 
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sugar  used  in  France  (IS, 000  tons)  might  be  raised  on  seven 
“square  leagues. 

No.  27-  Hospitales  de  Jesus  de  los  Nat u rales. 

Built  and  endowed  by  Ferdinand  Cortez.  The  house  forms 
a  large  square,  enclosing  a  court;  the  apartments  for  the  pa¬ 
tients  are  clean,  airy  and  comfortable.  In  a  small  neat  church 
attached  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  conqueror,  in  a  strong 
iron-bound  chest;  there  is  also  a  monument,  the  only  one  in 
Mexico,  with  a  pompous  inscription  to  his  memory. 

No.  29 — Plaza  de  Toros. 

A  temporary  amphitheatre,  capable  of  holding  3000  per¬ 
sons  erected  by  order  of  the  late  emperor  Iturbide,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  exhibiting  bull-fights,  at  his  coronation.  The  eques¬ 
trian  statue  of  Charles  IV.  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
area,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  globe  of  painted  paper,  was  cast  in 
bronze  in  Mexico,  by  Sig.  Tolza,  and  is  considered  a  work  of 
great  merit,  the  finest  in  the  country,  in  a  part  of  the  world  so 
destitute  of  mechanical  resources.  Round  the  enclosure  of  the 
statue  are  to  be  found  a  class  of  men  called  Evangelistos,  whose 
business  it  is  to  indite  and  write  letters,  memorials.  &c.  Many 
are  good  improvisatori,  and  write  letters  of  all  descriptions,  in 
prose  and  verse,  with  the  greatest  facility. 

No.  35—  St.  Augustin. 

Both  externally,  and  internally,  a  very  beautiful  and  magni¬ 
ficent  church. 

No.  37 — Religious  Procession. 

On  holidays  the  religious  processions  of  Mexico  exceed  in 
splendor,  and  the  value  of  sacred  ornaments,  even  those  of 
Rome.  This  part  of  the  Plaza  Major  was  occupied  by  a  ba¬ 
zaar,  or  market,  called  the  Parian:  the  buildings  being  very 
shabby,  and  their  immediate  removal  anticipated,  they  have 
been  omitted. 

No.  38 —  Sacrificial  Stone . 

Discovered  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Mexico:  it  is  twen¬ 
ty-five  feet  in  circumference,  and  has  a  grove  on  the  top  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  the  blood  of  the  victims  run  off:  the 
sides  are  ornamented  with  fifteen  groups  of  warriors  in  relief. 
Baron  Humboldt  supposes  it  to  have  been  a  stone  called  Te- 
malacatl  on  which  the  more  distinguished  prisoners  fought  for 
their  lives.  “Placed  on  the  Temalacatl,  surrounded  by  specta¬ 
tors,  they  were  to  fight  six  Mexican  warriors  in  succession:  if 
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they  were  fortunate  enough  to  conquer,  ,  their  liberty  was 
granted;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  prisoner  sunk  under  the 
strokes  of  his  ad  versaries,  a  priest,  called  Chalchiuhlepehua, 
dragged  him,  dead  or  living,  to  the  altar,  and  tore  out  his 
heart.”  All  writers  agree,  that  the  number  of  victims  annual¬ 
ly  immolated  at  the  shrines  of  the  Mexican  idols,  was  very 
great,  but  vary  in  number.  Kirwan  in  his  Metaphysics,  states 
the  number  at  25,000.  Zumaraga,  first  bishop  of  Mexico,  says, 
that,  in  the  capital  alone,  20,000  were  annually  sacrificed. 
Agosta  writes,  that,  on  a  certain  day  in  the  year,  it  was  custo¬ 
mary  to  sacrifice  20,000,  and,  on  another  day,  5,000.  At  the 
coronation  of  Montezuma,  30,000  were  sacrificed;  and,  on 
the  mountain  Tepeyacac,  20,000  to  the  goddess  Tonantzin. 


Explanation:  ©f  »-visw-  of tbeX^wof  Mexico, exhibiting:  in  tt?  panorama, Leicester  square. 
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7  Calle  Platoros. 

‘i.Dc'los  Viscaynas . 

‘,V(  /t/  uhhiy  cancria  dc  Chapuftcpee. 
.l.Chapidtepec.  "  ~ .  .4( 

5  La  Ciqarros. 

().Espiritu  Santo.  .  >r* : 


7 .  Colcgio  dc  los  Ninas  Ho  spiral  for  poor  Girls. 
6:S.  Francisco . 
g.Ic  Pro  fas  o . 
io. La.  iF&azoxd. 
n .  M mono. . 

12 .  Belcmitas  'Convent  for  Friars 


i3.S. ?  Ypohto. 

14.  SF  Clara 

15.  S  Fernando, 
die  Lcrrca . 


17 .  Casa  3c  Simla 
id .  Concepcion . 


ii).  San  Lorenzo 
20 .. falle -  de  s  1  acid) a . 1 
2i .  Iftprmta  r  general  Printing  Office 
21 L 1  ruz-  tabq.^  y.&ztems, 

First  fha/nJ  built  by  &>rtez. 

23.  S.  Domini/ o . 


‘-I  'lC .  Achiana ,  Custom,  House 
z3.  Casa  dc.  I'  Tnquisieion . 

26/  fr“  Carolina  de  Sena. 

27.  Plata- dc  Galois.  j 

■2 3 .  Claverio,  Treasury  of  the  Cathedral  y 

2i)  ( dtlicdral 


30.  La  Fncmauitum 

3 1 .  Mniuitam  of  Chiqiud 

'  3?.  Calzaday  miend  de  Guadalupe 
■p.  Pyramids  dc  Sc  Juan 
3\p  S* Pedro  y  APcible  in  which  die  Compels meec. 
35.  S.  Yldc  fonio . 


1  Lake  of  Terence. 

2  Nuestra  S Signora  dc  Foie  10. 
\3  Pchon  dc  los  Banos 

•  ) Teresa  dr  Antigua. 

Sc.  La  rare 

\  S"  Tries ,  Convent  Cor  Nuns.. 


La.  S.Smn  Trinidad . 

S  So h dad  de  Santa  Cruz  . 
g  .  Cldc-  3('l  Ar.zob  i soar  do. 
io.  Cos  a  de  NLoncdq  " 
l  11  ’  (alx/ulav  -  ^  _ 

i&  J<  os  Maria  i  ■  jffi 
Mit? 


i3.Palac.io. 

1.1  L<f- 
*  1 5  Pen  on 
16. 

11 

it .  Botanic 
•3  7 .  Religious 


20.  Vmversidad 

21  S.  Pablo 

22  Col  3c  S.  Pablo. 
2.3.  Estapalapa  a 
2.1- Porta  Cell 

3d  Sacrificial  Stone 


25. Del  Bolador  Malice. 

■ib.  S.  Jose  de  Gracia 

27  Ilosp  de  Jesus  de  los  natu rales 

2 P  S  Miguel 

■ii).  Casa  dc  Tores. 

3o.  S  Bernardo 


3i  Len  a  de  _  Ljusco . 

3-2  Deputation  .  House  of  the  Max  or. 
33.  ( al/e  Moiitcnlla 
3q  Lcs  Portdl.es . 

35  S  Augustin 

3G$£coz/2u  fall.  ’  5v 


they  we 
granted ; 


strokes  i 
dragged 


heart.” 


:y  immo 
great,  feu 
ihe  numi 
that,  in 
Agosta  v 
snary  to 
eoronatii 


the  raou 


